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road also. We were traveling over the dry, hard sur-
face of the earth. There were no sign posts and the
road itself was like a trail, with grass and stubble
under foot. The highpowered machine, of American
make, capable of devouring space and distance at the
rate of seventy miles an hour, barely registered thirty
kilometers.
The Jewish settlements for which we were heading
were seventy-five miles to the north. We passed Mo-
hammedan villages, two rows of earthen huts on either
side of a wide, treeless street. The clay houses were
surrounded by clay walls and the color of both was
a drab pink or yellow. In the middle of the street
stood a raised platform, like a scaffold. It was reached
by fifteen or eighteen steps. Five times a day the vil-
lage elder ascended the platform to summon the faith-
ful to pray to Allah.
A Tatar village came into view. It was followed a
few minutes later by a German settlement. The
agronomist who accompanied me suddenly announced:
"Jewish fields."
We approached a sea of ripened wheat. There were
no fences to mark ownership, no artificial cutting up
of the huge field to indicate that this part belonged
to one owner and the next to another. The entire field
was part of the season's crop of one collectivized
farm, a Jewish "Kolkhoz."
The chauffeur made one or two short cuts. The
agronomist searched the field with his gaze and finally